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ceiue more, than he actually observes. He imagines to be filled with matter the places enclosed by the surface which alone he perceives; and this is especially the case when he sees or seizes bodies with which he is in some measure familiar. It requires considerable power of abstraction to bring to consciousness the fact that we perceive the surfaces only of bodies,—a power which cannot be ascribed to primitive man.
Of importance in this regard are also the peculiar distinctive shapes of objects of prey and utility. Certain definite forms, that is, certain specific combinations of space-sensations, which man learns to know through intercourse with his environment, are unequivocally characterized even by purely physiological features. The straight line and the plane are distinguished from all other forms by their physiological simplicity, as are likewise the circle and the sphere. The affinity of symmetric and geometrically similar forms is revealed by purely physiological properties. The variety of shapes with which we are acquainted from our physiological experience is far from being inconsiderable. Finally, through employment with bodily objects, physical experience also contributes its quota of wealth to the general store.
THE NOTION OF CONSTANCY. Crude physical experience impels us to attribute to bodies a certain coiistancy.   Unless there are special reasons for not doing so, the same constancy isthinks, to per-ose their freedom." And his assertion, together with the tirades of Lactantiuso remark that physiologicalrans.   Page 59.7.
